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details, say of a landscape, is to abstract from the whole. Science in its 
reliance upon number, a creation of human mind, actually leads us away 
from reality. It opposes utility to reality and, despite its boons, intro- 
duces serious errors into life. Art alone can lead us back to the con- 
sideration of wholes. And yet the author refuses to admit the reign 
of temperament for in temperament he sees decadence in art. The 
objection to science he limits to its claim to absolute truth. Science is 
not equivalent to all knowledge. 

Some of the evils that arise from the scientific point of view are 
shown. It tends to a statistical treatment of the problems of life and 
shows contempt for human beings. It leads to the idea that majorities 
decide truth. Hence while some sympathy is felt with Newman's 
doctrine of assent, because of an analogy between his "illative sense" 
and the authors "artistic reason,'" the pragmatic position which is 
held to have a kinship to assentism is rejected. Newman substitutes 
faith for reason, but the substitution made by pragmatism is more 
obscure. Both are protests against the finality of demonstrable reason. 
The best that pragmatism can say is that "whatever is, is right or at 
least inevitable." Actually both in their substitution of something 
else for reason are regarded as hostile to artistic reason in the same way 
as is positivism. 

The second part of the book aims at the application of the author's 
theory to both church and state. Much that it touches upon is of inter- 
est only in England. At times a pessimistic attitude mingles with a 
serene, almost dogmatic confidence in the identification of artistic reason 
with the author's opinion, but such a result is the easy issue of the thesis. 
There is urged an argument for the existence of God, or gods, on the 
basis of telepathy. Since some people believe thay have had com- 
munication with the supernatural, therefore it exists! 

William Theodore Paulltn 
Pontiac, III. 



RECENT STUDIES OF SPIRITISM 

In an interesting study of spiritism by Dr. Amy E. Tanner 1 consid- 
erable attention is given to the psychological forces acting upon the 
"sitter," the qualifications of the investigator of spiritistic phenomena, 
and the life-history and personal characteristics of the "medium." 

1 Studies in Spiritism. By Amy E. Tanner. New York: D. Appleton, ioio. 
xxiii+408 pages. $2.50. 
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Since the original evidence obtained from Mrs. Piper and the interpre- 
tation of the facts show the co-operation of Professor Stanley Hall, the 
book may be called a joint production; the analysis and criticism of 
other proofs of super-normal influences, however, are undertaken by 
Dr. Tanner. The messages of Mrs. Holland, Mrs. Verral, and Mrs. Piper 
are reviewed; there is a discussion of the results of the inquiries 
of Professor James, Dr. Hodgson, and Professor Hyslop into the Piper 
case. But the main interest of the authors is to dissect the revelations 
gained in six sittings with Mrs. Piper and to outline several explanatory 
hypotheses. Miss Tanner tells the story of Mrs. Piper's early life, 
describes her temperament and type of imagery, the influences that have 
determined her present belief in her mission, and portrays the char- 
acteristics of her succeeding "controls" — Phinuit, George Pelham, 
Stainton Moses, and the Imperator group, and the now dominant 
control, Dr. Hodgson. 

In Dr. Hodgson, whose spirit is imputed to deliver messages through 
the writing hand of Mrs. Piper, Dr. Tanner detects an unusually sug- 
gestible and fluid personality. It is childlike in its inconsequence and 
fits of temper; it is shifty, evasive of crucial questions shouted in the 
hand of Mrs. Piper, and resorts to stratagem and crafty explanation 
to cover up false information. Moreover it is adept at "fishing" for 
knowledge from the sitter. According to the author, Dr Hodgson 
represents a subliminal self which has become almost entirely disso- 
ciated from the waking consciousness; Mrs. Piper testifies that neither 
self knows the other. But certain facts point to some identity ; Mrs. Piper 
is ear minded in both states, often forming her judgments of people 
from the sound of their voices; the emotional tone present in the trance 
seems to persist for a time afterward; phrases spoken as she emerges 
from the trance sleep bear some relation to the words uttered by sitter 
or control; and the associative reactions made by Mrs. Piper to a list 
of words during and after the trance are essentially alike. If there were 
a foreign control, the probability would be distinct types of reaction. 

Now, the Freudian theory of dreams and hysteria relates the neural 
disturbances and the conscious correlates to suppression of impulses 
dating from childhood, unsatisfied longings, and shocks connected with 
sexual functions. The attempt is made to explain Mrs. Piper from this 
standpoint: it is discovered that she had an accident when sixteen years 
old entailing extreme fright and internal injury, that after the birth of 
a child, an operation was performed, and that the success of Mrs. Piper 
as a medium is in proportion to her ill-health. At the present time, the 
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writers detect a diminution of psychic powers. Dr. Hodgson, therefore, 
is a personality representing the inhibited, subconscious desires of a 
woman for masculine completion. Some proof of this is adduced from 
the fact that the reaction to words having sex associations is delayed or 
absent altogether in the waking Mrs. Piper, thus indicating a degree 
of suppression. The twitching and semi-convulsions manifested while 
passing into the trance hark back to the early fear shock. Similarly, 
the former controls are split personalities dramatizing suggestions 
subliminally assimilated from desultory reading and contact with 
friends. In addition, Mrs. Piper was born in a family believing in second 
sight and spiritism; all her acquaintances reinforce faith in the exter- 
nality of the spirit world, and consequently make it difficult to co-ordi- 
nate the split selves. The lifelike character of Dr. Hodgson may be 
explained on the basis of a long intimacy with the living person in 
addition to the fact that Mrs. Piper has read the published reports of 
the Society for Psychical Research, in which Hodgson figures. 

The hypothesis is suggestive but insufficiently corroborated; taken 
in connection with the evidence given by Prince, Janet, and Sidis, it 
may go some distance in bringing spiritism into the sphere of science. 
It is unfortunate that Dr. Hall, on account of his rebellion against the 
"psychic atavism" of the "Researchers," indulges in language not 
befitting the scientist in search for the rounded truth. It seems some- 
what ungracious in the authors to impugn the motives of Mrs. Piper 
even under the cover of "subconscious tendency," and one gets the 
impression that Dr. Hodgson, universally respected while living, does 
not receive his due. The same remark may apply to Professor James: 
at the least his chivalrous championing of an unpopular cause may be 
pardoned if it leads to the establishing of the secondary-personality 
theory. One feels, too, that the finely developed argument of Professor 
Hyslop compares favorably with the occasional lapses into declamation 
of this book. But Professor Hyslop can defend himself. 

In the concluding chapter is a vigorous statement of the causes of 
the growth of spiritism. Dr. Tanner thinks that bereaved and bewil- 
dered humanity has resorted to the professional medium because preacher 
and prophecy have failed. If philosophy, science, and religion are inade- 
quate to respond to the multiform needs of common folk, then the 
people look for a direct message from the beyond. The author ventures 
the judgment that psychical research has resulted in "an appreciation 
of the wonderful complexity of our psychical processes as well as of the 
neural ones underlying them" (p. 379). A faith based on the marvels 
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of science, on a realization of the vast reach of the subconscious, is not 
incompatible with regard for the "personal and mystical sides of our 
nature," and it sends the individual back into the world healed and 
strong. "Belief in spirit communication flourishes today, and mediums 
wax and grow fat, (1) because large numbers of persons have no one to 
whom they can confide their secrets and sins, to whom they can go 
confidently for comfort and encouragement; (2) because many people 
have today no adequate object — religious, scientific, or artistic — on 
which to expend love, reverence, and worship. These deep and basal 
emotions therefore manifest themselves in many abnormal ways, of 
which this is only one. But in proportion as man draws near to his 
fellow-man, and in proportion as he works for and with him, he realizes 
that the 'other side' can wait till the morrow, while salvation is here 
and now" (pp. 388-89). 

A wide range of facts is discussed in Mr. Podmore's critical examina- 
tion of the claims of spiritism. 1 There is an account of the "older 
spiritualism" emphasizing the levitations and materializations wrought 
by Daniel Dunglas Home; a detailed analysis of the careers of Mrs. 
Piper, Eusapia Pallidino, and other mediums in whom the Society for 
Psychical Research is interested; a study of cross correspondences, and 
much attention to the "stage setting of the trance." The history of 
spiritism is familiar to the author, and the voluminous reports of the 
celebrated cases are condensed and interpreted. 

Following Myers, the writer holds to the relative dissociation of the 
primary and the secondary consciousness; he holds that Myers' theory 
of a possible transfer of the "psyche" from the body to distant places 
there to be seen by others may be found a sound way of explaining appari- 
tions of the dying, but inclines to the belief that an extension of the 
current doctrine of telepathy and hallucination will cover most of the 
facts. He compares the interest in spiritism with the mediaeval search 
for gold and concludes that "no person who carefully studies the records 
would think it possible Jo attribute all these numerous and well-attested 
coincidences to fraudulent design or the mere chance association of 
ideas. If we reject, for the present, at any rate, the explanation suggested 
by many of the utterances themselves, that of communication from the 
dead, we must seek for some other cause adequate to the effects. There 
remains only the agency which has been provisionally called telepathy, 
but which no one has yet ventured to define in other than negative terms, 

1 The Newer Spiritualism. By Frank Podmore. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
1911. 320 pages. 
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as communication apart from the recognized sensory channels. The 
establishment of such a faculty, if only as the vestige of a primitive 
mode of sensibility, now superseded by articulate speech, would surely 
be a result worth all the labour spent in the vineyard: a fruitage which 
would go far to compensate for the loss of that, perhaps visionary gold" 
(P- 316). 

A modicum of attested and unexplained phenomena is thus recog- 
nized. To throw doubt on the validity of many seemingly controlled 
experimental tests, the writer uses the hypothesis of deliberate fraud; 
the theory of single or collective hallucination; imperfect accounts (omis- 
sion of insignificant but relevant details); lapses of attention due to 
unaccustomed and long-continued employment of several senses, height- 
ened degree of emotion, anticipation, and susceptibility to suggestion 
during the seance; and the difficulty of such perfect control of the con- 
ditions of the experiment as the physical scientist habitually has, in the 
seclusion of his laboratory. Even so, it is a measure of the conquest of 
science to compare the typical seance of the earlier days with the later 
one devised by such specialists as Sir Oliver Lodge, Professor Mosso, 
and Mme. Curie. In the former the medium performed before a select 
group of devoted, unsuspecting friends; in the latter, cunning measuring 
instruments and safeguards bespeak the cautious, skeptical mind. The 
reader will find it instructive to compare the description of one of Mr. 
Home's seances quoted on p. 36 with the careful enumeration of the 
conditions of controlling the "powers" of Eusapia Pallidino made in 

chap, iii of Book I. 

Ernest L. Talbert 
The University of Chicago 



BRIEF MENTION 

OLD TESTAMENT 

Wright, William Alms. The Hexaplar Psalter: being The Book of Psalms 
in Six English Versions. Cambridge: The University Press, ion. 389 
pages. Large 4to. $8 net. 

It is only in the face of a multiple comparison like that in The Hexaplar Psalter 
that we receive a just impression of the comparative value of the first six English 
versions of the Psalms. Dr. Wright's expert knowledge of the antecedents of the 
Authorized and Revised versions gives one a sound basis for confidence in his ability 
to do just this thing. The six columns, three on the left-hand page and three on 
the right, appear in the text of the following versions, with their dates attached: (1) 
Coverdale (1535); (2) Great Bible (1539); (3) Geneva (1560); (4) Bishops' (1568); 



